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Speaking  of  spots  and  stains  on  clothes,  which,  alas,   we  women  have  to  do 
ever/  now  and  then  --  speaking  of  stains,  have  you  ever  thought  how  many  new 
blems  in  stain  removal  modern  life  has  "brought  us?    We  women  today  have  to 
know  how  to  take  out  many  different  kinds  of  spots  that  didn't  trouble  house- 
-eepers  of  other  generations.     For  example,  most  of  us  today  have  cosmetic  stains 
fee  deal  with  —  you  know,   such  spots  as  those  made  by  lipstick,  or  a  splash  of 
ail  polish  or  perfume,  or  even  grease  spots  left  by  cold  cream. 

Our  grandmothers  and  great-grandmothers  and  our  other  good  ancestors 
rturally  had  their  problems  with  clothes,  but  at  least  they  were  spared  the 
trouble  with  vanity  stains.     In  fact,  only  as  far  back  as  the  Eighteenth  Century 
the  law  in  England  took  a  firm  hand  in  preventing  women  from  using  beautifiers. 
I:  this  is  hard  to  believe,   listen  while  I  read  you  a  couple  of  sentences  from  a 
law  passed  in  Parliament  in  the  year  1700.     I'm  quoting  the  exact  words  of  this 
-made  piece  of  legislation:     "All  women,  of  whatever  age,   rani",  profession  or 
vree,  that  shall  betray  into  matrimony  any  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  by  means 
of  scent,  paint,   cosmetic  washes,  artificial  teeth,   false  hair,   iron  stays, 
high-heeled  shoes  or  bolstered  hips,   shall  incur  the  penalty  of  the  law  now  in 
force  against  witchcraft  and  like  misdemeanors  and  the  marriage  upon  conviction 
shall  stand  null  and  void." 

Well,   I  don't  imagine  that  the  law-abiding  ladies  of  that  period  had  much 
trouble  with  cosmetic  stains  on  their  gowns,  do  you? 

But  according  to  the  dry  cleaners  all  over  the  country,  the  picture  is 
|  quite  different  today.    Our  attitude  toward  "little  specks  of  powder,   little  drops 
of  paint"  seems  to  have  changed  considerably  with  the  years,  for  the  dry  cleaners 
-sport  that  the  women's  clothes  they  handle  are  very  likely  to  be  stained  by  any 
°ne  of  many  common  beauty  preparations. 

More  than  this,   the  spot -and- stain  expert  at  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  receives  many  letters  from  women  all  over  the  country  asking 
f°r  help  in  removing  this  type  of  stain. 


So  for  the  sake  of  your  clothes  and  your  looks,  perhaps  you'll  be  interested 
in  hearing  expert  advice  on  the  best  treatment  for  vanity  spots. 
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Let's  consider  the  red  stains  first,   as  they're  probably  some  of  the  most 
common  —  those  made  by  lipstick  or  rouge  paste  or  red  theatrical  grease  paint.  A 
few  of  these  will  come  out  in  the  wash.    But  you  can't  count  on  that.     For  certain 
ones  only  become  more  stubborn  by  a  trip  to  the  laundry.     Some  of  them  will  be  set 
for  life  once  they  come  in  contact  with  soap.    You  see,  most  of  these  preparations 
are  a  mixture  of  iron  oxide  and  some  fat  or  oil.    You  see,  the  iron  oxide  gives 
the  red  color  and  this  is  the  substance  that  becomes  indelible  on  contact  with  any 
alkali,  such  as  soap  or  ammonia.     So  the  first  point  to  remember  about  red  vanity 
stains  is  not  to  put  clothes  stained  this  way  in  the  laundry  until  you  have  taken 
Out  the  stain.     Sometimes  all  you  need  to  do  is  to  sponge  the  spot  with  a  good 
grease  solvent  like  carbon  tetrachloride.    But  if  the  stain  is  stubborn,  you  can 

sen  it  usually  by  lubricating  with  a  colorless  grease  of  some  kind.  The 
cleaners  often  use  white  petroleum  jelly  for  the  purpose.     Lubricate  the  spot 
first,  and  then  sponge  it  out  with  your  grease  solvent.     If  the  stain  has  dried 
some  hand  brushing  first  will  help. 

Well,  here  are  the  four  steps  that  reliable  cleaners  generally  use  to 
remove  stains  like  lipstick.    First,  lay  the  garment  on  a  convenient  flat  surface 
like  an  ironing  board  with  a  clean  absorbent  cloth  underneath.     Second,  apply 
grease  to  the  stain  and  work  it  well  into  the  fabric  by  rubbing  with  your  hands. 
Eiird,  sponge  the  grease  and  color  from  the  fabric  with  carbon  tetrachloride, 
jurtk,  dry  rapidly  either  by  shaking  vigorously  or  by  whisking  with  a  clean,  dry, 
ft  cloth. 


So  much  for  rouge  and  lipstick  stains.     How  about  the  spots  that  you  some- 
times find  left  by  a  dab  of  perfume.    Probably  the  alcohol  in  the  perfume  does 
most  of  the  staining.    And  you'll  often  find  it  difficult  if  not  impossible  to 
take  out  that  alcohol  spot,   especially  from  colored  fabric.     You  see,  alcohol  has 

power  of  removing  color.    As  the  cleaners  say,   "It  attacks  the  dye,"  And 
when  that  happens,  you  can  see  that  it's  impossible  to  bring  that  color  back.  But 

-r.it e  silk  a  perfume  stain  is  usually  yellowish  and  you  can  remove  it  by 
sponging  with  peroxide. 

Fingernail  polish  that  happens  to  spatter  on  your  best  dress  is  another 
8erious  problem.    You  may  be  interested  to  hear  about  a  mixture  that  has  worked 
pretty  successfully  for  this  purpose  and  that  cleaners  often  use.     The  mixture  is 
2  ounces  of  pure  banana  oil;  1  ounce  of  benzol;  1/2  ounce  denatured  alcohol.  By 
''"-■ay.  you'll  want  to  be  sure  that  the  banana  oil  or  the  "amyl  acetate,"  as  the 
sist  calls  it,  is  pure;  otherwise  it  will  injure  certain  fabrics.    A  type  of 
ravon  called  cellulose  acetate  will  actually  dissolve  in  this  cleaning  mixture, 
so  unless  you  are  sure  what  kind  of  material  you  have,  better  not  try  to  remove  a 
aail-polish  stain  yourself. 

Well,  as  we  were  saying,  these  present-day  vanity  stains  are  bringing  up 
new  problems,  but  the  old  general  rules  for  successful  stain  removal  hold  with 
than  as  with  other  stains.    Remember  that  prompt  action  is  point  number  one  for 
access  in  taking  out  any  spot.    The  sooner  you  get  at  the  stain,  the  easier  it 
7'ill  come  out.    Then,   rule  number  two  is:    Use  very  little  of  any  stain  remover  at 
a  time.    Dam-pen  your  cloth  rather  than  wetting  it.    And  be  patient.    Apply  just  a 

little  liquid  at  a  time  —  apply  it  lightly  but  apply  it  over  and  over  if 
-ecessary.    This  is  the  way  to  prevent  rings  and  smudges.    Another  rule  is  to  keep 
a  clean  absorbent  cloth  under  the  spot  whenever  you  are  cleaning  with  a  liquid.  A 
soft  linen  napkin  or  towel  makes  a  good  absorbent  fabric.     So  does  white  blotting 
paper. 
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